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whom I am proud to claim as an old pupil, (i) the
sense of history, (2) the sense of apostolicity, (3) the
sense of mystery, (4) the sense of controlled freedom.
I agree with his view that " the combination of these
qualities exists nowhere else in the same degree as it
exists among us/'

That is why I helieve that in the providence of
God the Church of England, small as it is, may yet
form the rallying point for the reunion of Christen-
dom, and that is why I am proud to be its humble
servant.

One other word: I have said that I do not think
that English people appreciate what they owe to their
Church nor the essentially honest character of its
position.   Nor are they as grateful as they should be
for all that it does for them.   I have no right to speak
for the parochial clergy, and no sort of desire to
claim for them a monopoly of Christian virtues in
their parishes.   But I think that the Archbishop of
York is right when he claims for them and for other
Christian workers more credit than their countrymen
are usually ready to allow.    After saying that of
course a large number of people outside the churches
are more public spirited than great numbers inside,
he goes on, " But it is also true that when you ask who
are doing the day-to-day drudgery of social service or
promotion of good causes, you find that the great
majority of them are convinced Christians and loyal
members of a definite congregation.    Too many
professing Christians are doing nothing of the sort;